THE   PREROGATIVE   OF  DISSOLUTION

Parliament Act may apply to the Bill the Bill must be passed by the House
of Commons and rejected by the House of Lords in each of three * successive'
Sessions. But if a dissolution takes place during the third Session, but before
the Bill has become an Act, it can never be passed and rejected in three such
successive Sessions. If a dissolution does not take place before the beginning
of the next Session the destruction of the Home Rule Bill by a dissolution
which may take place during the next Session will be due to the obstinacy of
Ministers who will have refused to give ear in due time to the demand of the
nation that the union between England and Ireland shall not be in effect
repealed until the policy of Home Rule shall have obtained the direct and
indubitable sanction of the electorate.

4.   Rumour imputes to the Premier the intention of passing the Home
Rule Act, 1914? say in June next, and advising a dissolution during the
months which must elapse before the Act will have come into full operation.
The recklessness and fatuity of such a policy renders its adoption all but
incredible. This sham appeal to the people will, in the eyes of Unionists,
whether in England or in Ireland, involve the addition of insult to injustice.
A man of Mr Asquith's calmness and sense cannot wish to redouble the
chance of civil war; he has apparently rejected the idea of submitting the
Home Rule Bill to a Referendum; he surely cannot think that Englishmen or
Irishmen will tolerate that parody of a Referendum which, under the name
of a plebiscite, has been invented by French Jacobinism and has been per-
formed again and again by French Imperialism.

5.   The question is sometimes now raised whether during the present
political crisis the King could rightly or wisely refuse assent to the Home
Rule Bill after it should for a third time have been passed by the House of
Commons and rejected by the House of Lords. This is happily a purely
academic inquiry on which I decline now to enter. Every advantage by way
of appeal to the electors, in consequence of the exercise of the so-called Royal
veto, can be far better and more regularly obtained by a dissolution of
Parliament.  Mr Balfour has struck the right note. The safety and the pros-
perity of the United Kingdom absolutely demand a speedy dissolution.  As
regards the Veto itself, I am well content to adopt the language of Burke:

6 The King's negative to Bills is one of the most undisputed of the Royal
prerogatives, and it extends to all cases whatsoever. I am far from certain
that if several laws which I know had fallen under the stroke of that sceptre
the public would have had a very heavy loss. But it is not the propriety of
the exercise which is in question. Its repose may be the preservation of its
existence, and its existence may be the means of saving the Constitution itself
on an occasion worthy of bringing it forth.' (The Times, 15 September 1913.)
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